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New Books on Timely Subjects 


Based on the best educational philosophy of the day, 
they are ‘‘ Practical and Positively Helpful’’ 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH A 
PROJECT CURRICULUM 


By ELLSWORTH COLLINGS 
Professor of Education, the University of Oklahoma 


Introduction by WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A report of an experiment conducted 
for the purpose of determining the relative 
effectiveness of a thoroughgoing project 
curriculum and the older type of instruction. 

The results of the experiment are as 
follows: (1) the school as a school was 
a distinct success; (2) the success was 
just the kind called for by the theory; 
(3) more of the conventional subject mat- 
ter was mastered than in other schools; 
(4) a striking object lesson was given to 
the school world in new school aims, school 
procedure, and measures of success. 


THE CHILD’S MIND AND 
THE COMMON BRANCHES 


By DANIEL WOLFORD LARugR, Ph. D. 


This book is an applied psychology, con- 
taining the best of modern thought and 
theory, reduced to minimum essentials and 
translated into very simple language. 
Part One gives an insight into what hap- 
pens to the child’s mind and personality 
during the learning process. Part Two 
shows specifically how this knowledge 
when once gained may be applied to the 
teaching of each of the common branches 
of elementary school work. 
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OBSERVE a certain tendency at present to 
maintain that ethical ideas are foreign to the 
minds of young children, and that there is some- 
thing unnatural and perverse in any attempt to 
introduce ethical standards in the public schools. 
To discuss this adequately would require a thor- 
5 ough investigation of child study. And as I 
Summnucinim£«£~ have no special knowledge in that department 
that would entitle me to deal with it as those who are more 
gifted—the opponents of the movement—I can only say that 
my recollections from childhood and my experience as a 
teacher with children in the public schools for eight years, and 
the study of psychology that I have made, bear out no such 
opinion as the opponents of ethical instruction hold. 

My impression is that children naturally acquire at a pretty 
early stage a strong tendency to pronounce ethical judgments, 
which they are even apt to utter with a vigor and decisiveness 
that they are often hardly able to maintain in their later 
years. A child may be able to see and understand the hate- 
fulness of a mean action and the nobility of a heroic one with- 
out having any definite theory as to the ultimate significance 
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of good and evil. A very small boy is generally quite capable 
of appreciating such a message as that of President Wilson: 
“Every man is expected to do his duty in making the world 
safe for democracy”; and I am quite certain that it is not 
true to say the term “duty” has no meaning for the boy. My 
experience as a teacher has also led me to hold that a very 
young girl is quite capable of feeling scorn for meanness and 
deceit; and I believe she recognizes, with more or less clear- 
ness, that these are vices. 

All of this seems so obvious to me that I do not care to 
discuss it further. I prefer to assume that ethical ideas are 
neither unnatural nor improper in the youth of our nation. 
It may be true that the ideas they are capable of grasping are 
limited, crude, vague and often one-sided; but this only makes 
it more imperative that it shall be one of the primary aims of 
a sound educational system to strengthen, clarify and develop 
them. 

How Imparted. 

After granting this, there still remains the question as to 
how the ethical instruction can best be conveyed. Shall the 
teaching be direct and systematic, or shall it be imparted in 
some more unobtrusive fashion? This question is the im- 
portant thing to be settled, and it is here that we have diverg- 
ent opinions. Some hold that ethical instruction cannot be 
properly given except as a part of religious instruction. 
Others think that it can best be treated as an incidental ad- 
junct to the teaching of history, literature, arithmetic, civics, 
vocations, and the general discipline of the school. 


Nature of the Paper. 

It is the object of this paper to give a few comments upon 
each of these views, and to offer what I consider to be a work- 
able outline for the teacher who wishes to introduce this— 
the most important and far-reaching of all subjects—in the 
public schools. 
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Religious Education Teaching. 


First, we shall consider religious education. At present 
it is difficult to say anything upon this subject without appear- 
ing to take sides in the unhappy wrangles to which there 
seems to be no end. However, I hope that the remarks I 
make will not appear of a partisan character. I fully appre- 
ciate the close relationship between ethical standards and 
religion, and I am even prepared to go further and say that 
in the end they cannot be separated. But however fully this 
may be granted, it does not preclude the recognition of the 
practical importance of a temporary separation between them. 
From a biological standpoint it may be that there is no sharp 
distinction between the plant and the animal kingdom; but 
it is none the less true that the cow is a very different thing 
from the lily, and that practically they have to be treated 
in very different manners. Likewise, however true it may be 
that ethical standards for the public schools and religion have 
their common root in idealism of human nature; yet, it is 
possible to admire heroism, straightforwardness, generosity, 
and hate all forms of selfishness and meanness, without com- 
mitting oneself to any view on those ultimate problems of the 
universe and human life on which philosophers are so widely 
divided. So too, it is possible to give attention to those 
important questions of civic life which are always included in 
any system of ethical instruction, namely, health, cleanliness, 
social order, purity and beauty,—without distinction of creed 
or form of worship. 

I also believe that religion, in the highest and best sense of 
the word, is naturally subservient to ethical standards in the 
order of human development. “It is the flowering of that 
tree whose branches are the moral excellences and whose roots 
are planted in the civic life.” (Papers on Moral Education, 
1909, p. 224.) Children are not naturally religious. Their 
interests are absorbed in the present and immediate future; 
and the larger problems of human destiny do not really press 
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upon their minds. But, as already stated, children are not 
lacking in the germs of morality. And it is only through the 
growth of their moral consciousness, through the gradual 
deepening of their moral sense of the problems of moral life 
of the human race, that they come at last to feel the necessity 
for some form of religious conviction. 

Therefore, the idea that we should begin with religion in 
the hope of laying a firm basis for morality, is an erroneous 
idea. We should begin with ethical standards and lay the 
foundation for religion. For ethical standards, if they are 
properly taught, will in the end ripen into religion. By this, 
I do not wish to affirm that some simple religious ideas may 
not also be conveyed at an early age. The point is, that on the 
whole, ethical or moral education is more important for the 
young child than early religious training and education. 


Incidental Teaching. 


In regard to the view that morality should be taught inci- 
dentally in connection with other subjects of the school curric- 
ulum, I gladly assent that much valuable instruction can be 
done in this way,—yea, more, that much must be done, if 
morality or ethical standards are ever to be satisfactorily 
taught at all. It is like the mother-tongue in that it will be 
learned to some extent in connection with almost everything 
else that is taught. And it is only in this way that it can 
become a living element in the constitution of those to whom 
it is imparted. It is fast coming to be recognized that most 
subjects that are of vital importance are, as a rule, best ap- 
proached by a flanking movement, rather than by a frontal 
attack. 

But in this, as in other things, the attack must in the end 
be direct and serious, however the approach may be made: 
The advantage gained by indirect methods must be pressed 
home by a more explicit kind of teaching,—the laboratory 
method. And this method must be conducted by practical 
teachers of the young. Personally, I am not an enthusiastic 
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advocate of elaborate programs for effecting ethical instruc- 
tion. For, when we get the machinery too complicated, the 
child is lost sight of through the manipulation of the machine. 
The important thing, as I see it, is to secure competent teach- 
ers; they may then, to a large extent, be allowed a free hand 
in instituting the movement in the scheols. 


Direct Teaching. 


I am of the opinion that there are two points at which it is 
especially important to attempt some direct teaching of moral 
principles, namely, at the beginning and at the end of the 
period of school life. Some simple moral ideas should be set 
before young children in a perfectly plain and direct fashion. 
And again, when boys and girls are about to go out into the 
world and assume the responsibilities of citizenship, it is 
important that the leading principles by which they ought 
to be guided should be pretty directly enforced. And I am 
inclined to think that in the middle region between these two 
points, the indirect lessons that are in a variety of ways 
imparted, lose much of their efficacy if an opportunity is not 
given for time to sum up the most important aspects and 
indicate their wider bearings, as distinguished from the spe- 
cial circumstances out of which they arose. I would offer 
the following program to be developed by the teachers in 
charge of direct ethical instruction: 


Suggestive Program for Direct Teaching. 


Grade I. Ways of Living. 
(a) Early Men. 
(b) Modern Men. 


Grade II. The Builders of Nations. 

Grade III. The Builders of America. 

Grade IV. The World’s Greatest Men and Women. 
Grade V. The Qualities of Manhood and Womanhood. 


Grade VI. The Home, the School, the State. 
Grade VII. Man’s Work in Business. 
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Grade VIII. Man’s Work in Society. 

Grade IX. The Duties of Citizenship. 
Grade X. America’s Work for the World. 
Grade XI. Man as a World Citizen. 


Subjects Adapted to Incidental Teaching. 


The subjects most adapted to teach ethical standards inci- 
dentally, are those of history, literature, civics, arithmetic, 
and vocational subjects, such as, domestic economy, agricul- 
ture, commercial and manufacturing vocations. Much has 
been written on the ethical value of history, literature and 
civics, and the ways in which ethical standards can be taught 
through these subjects. But little has been said in regard to 
the value of arithmetic and vocational subjects; less has been 
said in regard to the general discipline of the school as an 
instrument through which ethical standards may be taught. 

Arithmetic offers one of the most concrete and effective 
ways of teaching ethical standards. But in order to teach 
ethical standards through arithmetic, a new text must be 
written in which concrete problems dealing with practical 
problems of life are given. The abstract must go for the 
concrete, and the concrete must picture the actual conditions 
as they exist in society. The income of the laborer should 
be compared with the income of the man of leisure, standards 
of living of the different classes of society, cost of education 
of the different classes of society, and the social opportunities, 
such as the prestige that money gives, should be compared, 
and then ethical lessons on justice to all, freedom to all, liberty 
to all, and social obligations to each other should be drawn. 
From such lessons the children can be taught fair play, and 
they will receive a view from the standpoint of society and 
not from the standpoint of the individual. 

The vocational subjects named above offer an excellent place 
for the teaching of ethical standards, in that the relation of 
the different vocations can be shown,—that is, just what place 
each vocation fulfills in the betterment of society. The social, 
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political and ethical relations of each group composing the 
various vocations give excellent opportunities for the incul- 
cating of correct ethical ideals in regard to the relationship 
of the vocational groups composing society. 


Teachers of Vocations. 


Teachers of vocational subjects have an unusual opportunity 
to teach through conferences with students. The motive of 
the life-career gives an avenue to the ethical side of the pupil’s 
life, through which avenue the wise instructor can establish 
life ideals of the professions. As a people we are gradually 
transcending the feudal idea that a gentleman can have no 
other occupation than that of the soldier, the priest, or the 
land-owner. We are also beginning to understand that re- 
ligion is primarily a matter of loving serviceableness in the 
world, and that in order to have religion, in the true sense, 
ethical standards must be taught to the youth. The teachers, 
who are the leaders of the people, should understand that 
every civilized human being gets the larger part of his life- 
training in the occupation through which he earns a liveli- 
hood, and that his schooling in youth should be directed to 
prepare him in the best way for the best permanent occupa- 
tion of which he is capable. That is, the motive of the life- 
career should be brought into play as early and as fully as 
possible. 

And in bringing this motive of life-career into play, ethical 
standards must be taught in harmonious development with 
such an ideal of life’s work. “When Benjamin Franklin’s 
father thought it was time for the boy to choose a trade, he 
took Benjamin about the town and showed him men at work 
in all the trades then practiced in Boston, and it was only 
after this comparative survey that Benjamin decided to be 
a printer. A very skillful printer he became by the time he 
was eighteen years old.” (Readings on Vocational Guidance, 
Bloomfield, p. 8.) The teachers of our youth should perform 
this office for all children who need guidance, and along with 
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this function instill such ethical ideals in their pupils as to 
lead to the public welfare, prosperity and happiness of the 
coming generations. 

This is a great task, and as stated above, we need prepared 
teachers for such work. The only strong objection that can 
be advanced against the movement for ethical instruction in 
the public school is that suitable teachers cannot be found. 
How to find suitable teachers is the really important question 
with which the advocates of the movement are confronted. 
I am of opinion that they cannot be found,—at least not in 
sufficient numbers. The teachers of ethical standards will 
have to be made, and there is no better way to make them 
than to introduce the movement and let those who are quali- 
fied begin to train teachers and pupils together. One teacher 
in a system can train other teachers, and in this way develop 
teachers for ethical instruction. It is impossible for one 
teacher in any large school system to give ethical instruction 
to the entire school. Each teacher in the system must be 
trained for the work as it is adapted to her room and pupils, 
and without training on the part of the teacher the school 
system will lose much of the most valuable service that a 
teacher should give to its pupils. 


In order to teach the vocations under the Smith-Hughes 
law, the teacher must have had special training in the voca- 
tions that he or she teaches. It is just as imperative for the 
teacher of ethical standards to have had special work in 
ethical instruction as it is for the vocational teachers, if suc- 
cess follows ethical instruction. And it is also just as imper- 
ative that the child should have the ethical side of his life 
developed, as it is for him to know how to do some particular 
thing well. Even if he knows this particular thing and has 
the wrong ethical ideas, he is likely to become a menace to, 
or an oppressor of, society in which he lives. Hence, cor- 
rect ethical ideals must be taught in connection with other 
school subjects. 
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Ethical Standards through General Discipline. 


Establishing ethical standards through the general disci- 
pline of the school is of special interest, and to my way of 
thinking, it is the most effective way to introduce the move- 
ment. 

The general discipline should be through the student- 
cooperation plan. And to have this plan the first point is 
to train the teachers. For without trained and sympathetic 
teachers the movement cannot permeate the system. To be 
a success the work must create a spirit of unity; and to have 
unity, understanding and harmonious sympathy must per- 
meate the entire school. The spirit of helpfulness and demo- 
cratic ideals must prevail in such a system, and the teacher 
of an aristocratic type of mind has no place in such a plan. 
The work has been carried out in all of the territorial schools 
of the United States, and by consulting Mr. Gill’s work on “A 
New Citizenship,” one readily sees that the plan is workable; 
that the actual putting into practice of ethical problems in the 
schools and solving those that arise, and making the school 
the laboratory for such practice has been demonstrated and 
proven successful. 

The work has been introduced in other schools of the United 
States, France, England and Germany, and it has made a 
favorable impression in all these places save Germany, which 
nation claims to have tested it and found it to be a failure. 
There have been some failures in some schools, but these are 
all traceable to a lack of interest on the part of teachers, or 
the giving over of too much power to students in the form of 
student self-government. The latter brings about a separa- 
tion betwen faculty and students. The students are never 
able to see just where their authority ceases. Consequently, 
they assume too much power, and a contention between them 
and the faculty arises, which always brings disaster. The 
ideal plan is that of student-codperation. My motto is: Ethical 
action as well as ethical theory. 
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What We Are to Aim at in Student-Codperation. 


1. Some knowledge of parliamentary procedure. 

2. Some notion of financial accountability. 

3. Consciousness of the difference between wisdom and 
extravagance in public appropriations. 

4. The free man, self-governing, self-controlled. 

5. Teach children what it is to become a citizen of a great 
republic. 

6. Teach children that they live not to themselves, but in 
a part of a great social body that calls for their best allegiance 
and participation in things of social life, outside of school life. 
7. Turn things that make for good citizenship into habit. 

8. Make all members faithful to the ideals which the 
school possesses. 

9. Develop power within pupils by creating the initiative. 

10. Give students a higher appreciation of the best class 
of citizens. 

11. Make pupils feel that they are a part of a great school 
system, second in importance to none. 

12. Create healthy moral development. 

13. Bring children into a state of conscious rectitude in 
which they will find themselves in harmony with the great 
moral and social forces which control the world’s life. 

14. Teach children to act life, not imitate life. 

15. Change the attitude of children toward school au- 
thority. 

16. Development of a strong desire on the part of pupils 
to have things go right in the school. 

17. Teach pupils to distinguish between tattling and giving 
testimony. 

18. Teach pupils that each one should be treated according 
to his own individual merits, paying no attention to creed, 
family, social standing, or financial condition. 

19. Teach pupils to do right without being watched and 
told to do it. 
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20. Teach pupils that they have a public duty in the school 
community. 


What We Ought to Hope to Get Out of Student Coéperation. 


1. Concrete dealing with the problems of school life by the 
children; no mere mock dealing with them. 

2. An increased pride in the school and better work. 

3. The emerging of children into real manhood and woman- 
hood. 

4, Dignity to school membership. 

5. An increased sense of social and moral responsibility. 

6. A truer manliness and a truer womanliness. 

7. A deeper and more sustained enthusiasm in the dis- 
charge of the duties of daily life. 

8. The regulation of order by the influence of the best ele- 
ment of students in school. 

9. Inculeating of courtesy, dignified conduct, respect for 
associates and superiors, an inspiration for a more earnest 
spirit of study and inquiry, a warmer sympathy and more 
helpful connection between teachers and pupils. 

10. An increased sense of individual responsibility. 

11. A higher standard of student honor. 

12. A rectified and invigorated public sentiment; the right- 
minded minority takes the place of the evil majority. 

13. A knowledge of political organization, duties and re- 
sponsibilities of officers of government. 

14, Personal righteousness, the purpose to choose the right 
and to know the right and to do the right. 

15. The viewpoint of the world citizen. 


Things We Must Do if We Are Going to Hope for Success. 


1. We must feel a need for student-codperation. 

2. All members of the faculty must coéperate and stay on 
their job. 

3. Faculty and students must first discuss it together. 
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4. We must attempt only what we can do rightly; must 
not attempt too much. 

5. Must let it stay in pupils’ hands when once put there. 

6. Must awaken a social consciousness in pupils. 

7. Must make the motive-viewpoint social in nature. 

8. Must bring students into right attitude toward law. 

9. Must rectify social instincts by conduct self-regulated. 

10. Must know self-government and put it into practice. 

11. Must create new standards for students. 

12. Teachers must respect student officials. 

13. Teachers must cultivate a social nature, if this is want- 
ing in them. 

14. Teachers must be in sympathy with the work of 
student-codperation. 

15. Teachers must stay in touch with what is likely to 
happen before it happens, and give wise counsel to the leaders 
of students. This will check many evil tendencies. 

16. We must have some means of keeping the untrust- 
worthy students out of responsible offices, 


What I Would Do in Starting Student-Codperation in a School. 
(Teacher’s Standpoint) 


1. Put the matter before my superintendent after I had 
worked with him long enough to get his confidence. 

2. Tell him what had been done in other places, in such 
an enthusiastic way as to gain his confidence, if I found he 
did not know. 

3. If he knew of the work, I would try to get him inter- 
ested in the movement by discussing the possibilities of such 
a movement in our school. 

4. I would try to get him to suggest that I try a plan of 
student-codperation in my room. 

5. After making a success of the movement in my room, 
under his observation, I would seek to lead him to bring the 
matter before the faculty. 
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6. When called upon in the faculty meeting, I would put 
the matter before the teachers in just as attractive a way as 
possible. 

7. In this meeting I would lead the superintendent to sug- 
gest that all of the teachers begin talking the movement to 
their children. 

8. After getting the right attitude toward the movement 
in the school, I would suggest a plan of procedure. 

9. In the faculty meetings I would bring out the likelihood 
of criticism from our board and patrons, and suggest plans 
to meet it; but I would not do this until after the work was 
going well, or until some teacher spoke of it. 

10. I would lead my superintendent to educate the board 
to have a favorable attitude toward the movement. 

11. Following this, I would suggest a school community 
program, and in this program I would try to get the com- 
munity interested in the movement, by devoting a part of the 
time to the student-codperation movement and its possibili- 
ties for training for citizenship in a great democracy 

12. Following this, I would try to get the machinery in 
operation for carrying out the work. 

13. Then I would organize, or lead the superintendent to 
do so, or appoint someone to do it. 

14. After the work gets well under way, I would continue 
to encourage students and teachers, and always stay on the 
job. 

15. I would try to stay in sympathetic touch with student 
leaders and give them advice in all matters pertaining to the 
movement. 


(To be concluded in the next number) 











The Textbook in Geography 


FREDERICK K. BRANOM, DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY, 
CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEGE. 


Is the Textbook Needed? 


Qumumemunmms N’ the American school of today a textbook in 
= geography is considered desirable by most 
| geography teachers above the third or fourth 
grade. It is difficult to see how satisfactory 
ae work in the advanced grades can be done under 
an untrained teacher in geography without the 
= help of a good modern textbook. Even a spe- 
Cmmmumimmm cjalist usually welcomes such a book. So far, 
experimental evidence is lacking which proves that textbooks 
are not needed in most schools. The teacher wishes to have 
some book to which the pupils may refer generally in raising 
and solving problems. He knows that there is one source 
which is open to all, and that each pupil may be held account- 
able for certain material. Our textbooks, written or revised 
since the war, are authentic, and to the busy teacher they 
furnish much aid. 

Likewise, most pupils prefer to have a textbook whenever 
it is possible. They like to have something which they can 
call their own, to which they can refer on short notice, and 
to which they may go for information on almost any subject. 
The pupils or the school may furnish the books, the owner- 
ship being individual in one case and collective in the other. 


What is a Textbook? 


Since it is difficult to give a definition of a textbook in a 
few words, some of its characteristics are given. A textbook 
in geography is a book in which the knowledge is organized 
in a definite manner by the author. It is written especially 
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for pupils, and if only one book could be had, this would be 
the one. Most of the books have maps and graphs, the num- 
ber being determined chiefly by the age of the pupils for 
which they are drawn. The books are illustrated profusely 
with pictures. American textbooks are unsurpassed for their 
excellent maps and pictures. Practically all recent books have 
questions, problems and suggestions for the pupils which are 
supposed to stimulate them in studying geography. 

During the past decade advance has been made in writing 
textbooks, but much improvement still is needed along various 
lines, such as: a better organization of the subject matter; 
a less encyclopedic nature of the book; the omission of many 
incidental topics; the richer development of the major topics; 
and better questions, problems and suggestions, based on 
modern pedagogical doctrines. 


When to Use the Textbook. 


The textbook should be used whenever the occasion arises, 
whether in the recitation period or in the study period. A 
pupil should form the textbook habit, though he should not be 
a slave to it. Whenever there is a need for information to 
solve a problem or to answer a question, the pupil should turn 
naturally to the book for help and inspiration. He should go 
to the textbook for illustrations, which will help to make more 
clear the solution of his problem; for graphs, so that he can 
see in his mind the importance or rank of certain things; and 
for maps of various types. 


The pupil may go to the textbooks, not only to obtain help 
in solving problems, but in obtaining problems to solve. 
Probably a picture will set forth a train of thought which will 
furnish food for a large amount of reflection and investiga- 
tion. Again, the printed matter may raise problems and 
questions, some of which the pupil may wish to solve. Since 
textbooks cover so much ground, they cannot explain fully 
every point, but if they have been written in the approved 
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way, children and teachers will find them a fruitful source 
for the raising of problems. 

There is no set time for using a textbook. In the old- 
fashioned schoolroom it was used generally during the study 
period and it was seldom opened during the recitation period. 
Today, with our understanding of the recitation period as a 
place where children meet to discuss geographic matters of 
interest, where they assemble to solve and to raise problems, 
where they come together to receive and to give help, where 
they really live their lives under the best environment possible, 
the textbook is looked upon as an aid and not as a book of 
condensed information where lessons are to be learned and 
recited in parrot-like fashion. Reasoning has taken the place 
of pure memory work, but in reasoning we have come to 
realize that children really learn. Hence memory work is 
still important, but it is memory work accomplished through 
reflective thinking in solving worthwhile problems. No one 
can reason well without a good memory, and children soon find 
this out as well as adults. They see that if they are to accom- 
plish their work they must retain a certain number of facts, 
but since they learn the facts in relation to each other, it 
does not seem so very difficult. 


How to Use a Textbook. 


Since the textbook is one of the chief sources in studying 
geography, and since it is used so often, it follows that the 
teacher should see that it is employed in such a fashion as 
to bring the best results. Pupils should be instructed to use 
it in forming correct habits of study. Probably the most 
difficult question which confronts the teacher is the correct 
use of the textbook. The time to teach a pupil to use his 
book is the first day when he refers to it. It happens too 
often that a pupil reaches an advanced grade who does not 
know how to make the most efficient use of the book. Then 
many teachers blame the child, when, in all probability, the 
censure should have gone to his former teachers. Let it 
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not be said of any teacher that he has neglected to teach the 
pupil how to use judiciously one of the most important tools 
in geography. Otherwise a textbook will be considered more 
as an encyclopedia. If a student cannot read intelligently a 
textbook, it is folly to expect him to use the book efficiently. 
He should be taught to understand what he reads, but he 
should not be taught this in such a way as to kill the interest 
in geography. In the hands of a skillful teacher the textbook 
assumes a place of importance as a tool, a source of infor- 
mation, an inspiration, a stimulus, a guide and an interpreter 
of laws. 

If the children have been taught how to use a textbook in 
the early years, they will be able to accomplish better work 
in advanced years. In the school of today, where the pupils 
are thinking for themselves and are not merely memorizing 
the printed page, it is a customary sight to see the pupils with 
their books open. The open book does not signify that the 
pupils are not learning. It merely suggests that we look upon 
the book as an aid, and not as a mass of information which all 
children must learn just as nearly in the words of the author 
as possible. Nevertheless, the teacher should be careful to 
see that the open textbook is used correctly. Under poor 
methods of teaching, the pupil may be taught inefficient habits 
of study with his book open. Although the book is open, the 
pupil should listen to the others when they are talking, he 
should not read irrelevant material in the book, and he should 
not be permitted to let the open book carry him along when 
outside work should have been accomplished. If a pupil is 
supposed to have solved a certain problem by obtaining some 
of his information from the textbook, the teacher should make 
sure that the pupil has done the work and that he is not 
attempting to do it in the class, when he should be doing 
something else. 

The textbook in geography should not be used as a reader 
in which the pupils merely practice reading. Too often 
teachers have had the idea that since the children did not 
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know how to read and interpret a certain textbook, the best 
thing to do is to have the pupils read out loud, or to ‘them- 
selves, sO many pages or paragraphs a day. Sometimes the 
meaning was awkwardly and tiresomely given, sometimes 
only the spoken words were heard. Can you imagine that 
under such conditions the children would grow to like geog- 
raphy and call it an interesting subject? In the beginning 
of their school careers children like geography because it deals 
with the most interesting of all problems, namely the problem 
of the adjustment of man to his physical environment. But 
the misuse of the textbook, whether the book itself were poor 
or fairly acceptable, has helped to cause many children to 
come gradually to the conclusion that geography is a dull 
and dry subject. 

Let us admit that although our recent textbooks in geog- 
raphy have shown considerable improvement, they still have 
various defects. Does this fact excuse the teacher for having 
poor lessons? With the growing list of supplementary works 
and illustrative material which is at the command of teachers 
and pupils, we cannot justify inadequate lessons altogether on 
account of using a certain textbook. Of course, a first-class 
textbook will greatly aid the teacher in having interesting and 
valuable geography lessons, and we should not be content with 
an inferior book. We should keep on strenuously insisting 
that our textbooks meet the modern viewpoint in geography. 
However, with our knowledge of what education is and what 
it should do for the child, it is not necessary to be held down 
by the order of a book, if we can think of a better plan. 
Neither is it necessary to take everything that is given in a 
book. 

The teacher should be following some course of study in 
geography. Since a textbook is written for all schools and 
not for a particular one, and since a course of study may be 
revised more often and with less difficulty than a textbook, 
it follows that a course of study may approach nearer the 
modern tendency in geography than the book. Such courses 
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of study do not follow page by page any textbook. The teacher 
and pupils must adapt their material in the textbook to the 
course of study. 

In many schools of a few years ago, it was customary to 
start at the beginning of the book and complete it by taking 
so many pages a day. Supplementary readers and outside 
illustrative material were practically unknown. Lessons were 
heard and children usually did little thinking. If there are 
still some schools in which the children do not have access to 
any material other than their textbooks, and in which think- 
ing is at a premium, these schools are indeed unfortunate. 
Happily, such schools are disappearing, and the pupils are 
using, along with their textbooks, newspapers, magazines, 
pictures, museum material, supplementary readers or books, 
talks by travelers, and other sources. All the pupils take part, 
each brings what he has learned, and each thinks for himself. 
In this type of geography lesson each pupil works at his 
capacity, each feels that he is contributing something for the 
benefit of the class, and the subject is fascinating and highly 
instructive. In such a classroom geography takes on a new 
meaning and the pupils really see to what a large extent geog- 
raphy enters into their lives. 

All teachers recognize the prominent place which the prob- 
lem method has in geography. Pupils are encouraged to raise 
problems from various sources. In many cases problems may 
arise which have no connection at first with the textbook. 
In other instances the textbook may be an important source 
for problems. 

In studying a textbook, pupils should be encouraged to do 
reflective thinking. Hence they may find problems by consult- 
ing the reading material, the maps, the graphs, the pictures, 
the tables of statistics, and the questions and suggestions 
found in most books. 


Examples of Using a Textbook 
A fifth grade class began the study of South America by 
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consulting the pictures in the textbooks. They were told to 
take their books and see what pictures they could find on this 
continent. Several pictures were discussed and the children 
became interested. One picture of picking coffee raised the 
problem about coffee raising in South America, another pic- 
ture on a nitrate mine got the children interested in Chile, a 
harvesting scene raised a problem about Argentina, et cetera. 

In a sixth grade class which was studying Europe the pu- 
pils, under the guidance of the teacher, decided to study the 
United Kingdom. In order to see what the most important 
industries are, the pupils were told to make a list by briefly 
consulting their textbooks. In making the list the pupils read 
that the most important industry is manufacturing. Natu- 
rally the problem arose, “Why is manufacturing the most im- 
portant industry of the United Kingdom ?” 

In a seventh grade class the pupils were ready to begin the 
study of the region commonly known as the southern states. 
The pupils examined the various product maps in their books 
to see what products are important in this region. Among 
the agricultural products found chiefly in the South were cot- 
ton, corn, rice, sugar cane, peanuts and tobacco. Then the 
pupils began to learn why the South grows these crops. Like- 
wise, the other maps such as those showing fruits, forests and 
minerals gave problems and questions to answer. In another 
seventh grade the pupils noticed that the region was called 
the cotton belt and the problem was raised: “Why is this sec- 
tion called the cotton belt of the United States?” 

The pupils in an eighth grade class which was studying 
world geography made a list of the leading countries of the 
world with which the United States traded. Then the pupils 
had problems which dealt with the trade between the United 
States and these countries. 

Sometimes in finding material for a certain problem other 
problems may arise. For example, some classes study the cot- 
ton states before studying manufacturing in New England. 
The pupils may see that the South does not manufacture as 
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much of the cotton goods as might be expected and that New 
England has many cotton mills. The problem may arise: 
“Why is New England the greatest cotton manufacturing 
region in the United States?” Again, in studying about iron 
mining in the Superior district, the pupils may learn that the 
Pittsburgh and the Chicago regions are great steel centers. 
The problem may follow: “Why are these regions the most 
important steel districts of the United States?” 

Distributed throughout the textbooks are questions, prob- 
lems and suggestions for the pupils. The teacher should go 
over these and see whether there are any which the pupils 
may use. In some of our books the questions and problems 
have been rather poor, but an improvement has been noticed 
during recent years. If the questions and problems are not 
of the right type, the pupils should not take them. When 
taken, the teacher should see that the recitations do not become 
merely hearing lessons. The busy teacher, or the one un- 
trained in geography, may need to use many of the aids found 
in the book. The resourceful and skilled teacher may neglect 
them altogether for questions and problems of her own and 
for those which arise in the classroom. Sometimes the pic- 
tures may have questions or suggestions under them which 
will lead the pupils to think of problems worthy of considera- 
tion. 

The textbook is more useful in solving problems than in 
raising them, since many of our problems may arise from vari- 
ous causes. Recently an advanced third grade class was hav- 
ing a series of lessons on the topic cotton. Up to this time no 
text had been used, because the pupils were too young to be 
given a book and told to study it. Hence the teacher used the 
book in the class. The children were encouraged to raise prob- 
lems or questions. Whenever one was worth considering the 
pupils discussed it and obtained as much help as possible from 
pictures and elsewhere. Whenever there was anything in the 
book on a particular problem, the teacher had one of the chil- 
dren read it out loud while the others listened. Then the chil- 
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dren discussed what was read along with the other material. 
For example, a minor problem or question was: “From where 
does our cotton come?” After the pupils had said what they 
knew and had studied the pictures, some one read the sen- 
tences in the book which pertained to this question. Another 
minor problem or question was: “Why is cotton grown in the 
South?” Another pupil read from the book. In using the 
book in this way the teacher hoped to teach the pupils to learn 
gradually how to obtain help from a book. 

In some schools the teacher may follow very faithfully the 
organization of the subject matter in the textbook. Some 
teachers who do this think that they are teaching the pupils 
how to study when they make a list of questions which the 
pupils are to answer from their reading. In many cases such 
methods do not teach good habits of study. All too often the 
pupils come to rely too much upon the teacher, they memorize 
the answers to the questions, thinking is usually at a mini- 
mum, initiative is not encouraged and the textbook becomes 
merely an answer book. It is a wise teacher who is able to 
shift the responsibility of thinking upon the shoulders of the 
pupils. 

Before a teacher permits a pupil to use a textbook he should 
be acquainted with it. It may not be possible for a teacher 
to be familiar with every supplementary reader and reference 
book which may be used by the pupils but he should make it 
his business to be on intimate terms with some of them and 
especially with the textbook. Before permitting a class to 
take a problem, providing he assigns it, or just as soon after- 
wards as possible if the class raises the problem, the teacher 
should ascertain what help there is in the textbook on the 
solving of this particular problem. Good teaching involves 
study on the part of the teacher as well as the pupil. While 
the pupils are learning the teacher should be studying so that 
he may bring as much enthusiasm and help to the class as 
possible. He should analyze the problem from various sides 
and try to imagine what minor problems will arise and what 
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difficulties may face the pupils. Then he should endeavor to 
help the pupils overcome these obstacles. 

The following example shows how one teacher aided the 
pupils in the use of the textbook in the seventh grade: The 
class lived in the corn belt and the pupils knew that it is one 
of the great agricultural regions of the world, but they had 
never thought much about it. They were surprised to learn 
how little they exactly knew about their home region and the 
problem arose: “Why this region raises so much corn and 
small grains?” Then both teacher and pupils got busy. 

The teacher made an outline of the work. He thought of 
the different minor problems which might arise and made a 
list of them such as: “What crops are raised in this region?” 
“How does the climate favor the production of crops?” “Why 
is the soil so productive?” ‘How does the surface favor farm- 
ing?” “How does excellent transportation help the farmer?” 
“What is done with the grains which are raised?” “Location 
of the corn belt in relation to other regions and markets.” “A 
study of the hog industry and other live stock.” He took the 
textbook and studied carefully the index, the table of contents, 
the printed matter, the maps, the pictures, the graphs, and 
the tables of statistics. Then he put under each problem the 
pages in the book where something was given about the par- 
ticular topic. With this before him he was able to direct the 
studying of the class in an intelligent use of the book. He 
knew just what the book contained and if the pupils had not 
made use of certain material, he could suggest that they might 
find help on certain pages. 

The pupils had an interest in the problem because they had 
suggested it. They entered into it with much interest and be- 
gan to try to solve it. They turned to the index to learn the 
pages which contained references to the problems on the corn 
belt. They studied the maps, pictures and graphs for material 
on their problems. They examined the tables of statistics in 
the back of the book for data concerning the region. The 
pupils did not begin at a certain page and take in order so 
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many pages regardless of anything, but they consulted their 
books to find material on definite problems. In this way they 
had some good reason for studying their books other than 
pleasing the teacher. 

In some books references are given to various sources which 
contain information on certain topics. The pupils may make 
use of these and of others not mentioned by the author. It 
should be remembered by every teacher that the textbook is 
only one of the sources to which the pupils should go for help. 
The pupils should be taught the library habit and to observe 
whenever there is anything worth seeing. Too often we are 
going around blind to our surroundings when if we had only 
formed the habit when we were in school, we would be good 
observers. 

In the classroom many questions arise which may be an- 
swered by merely quoting the textbook. Sometimes a state- 
ment may be questioned and the pupil may give his authority 
by citing the book. Occasionally some question may be asked 
concerning the length of a river, the population of a city, the 
size of a country or the height of a mountain. Usually the 
pages in the back of an advanced textbook will give the re- 
quired information. Pupils should form the habit of citing 
their authorities whenever the occasion arises, because in life 
we are called upon many times to give the proof of our state- 
ments. 

Much has been heard about the “atlas habit.” The pupils 
should be taught how to use correctly all types of maps, those 
in the book and those out of the book. All places which are 
worthwhile should be located on a map. Some of our books 
are burdened with an unnecessary number of places and it may 
not be advisable for the pupil to locate all that are mentioned. 
However, he should be instructed to point out those which he 
and the class think are worthy of attention. When giving the 
results of his work his discussion will seem more real and vital 
if he can show on a map the places which he mentions. 

While solving a problem in class it is well to have the pupils 
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keep the maps in their textbooks before them. While a pupil 
is discussing his work with the pupils all should be ready to 
refer to a map when the occasion arises. When the pupil 
mentions that the Great Basin is surrounded by mountains, the 
pupils may turn to the physical map of the United States and 
see this, while the pupil who is reciting points out this fact on 
the wall map and names the mountains. 

Early in his course the pupil should begin to use maps and 
as he advances in age his power of using them should advance. 
He should be taught to observe what the map shows and this 
is usually given in the title. He should be shown how to read 
the key, to observe the scale, and to read any other explana- 
tory matter on the map which might help in interpreting it. 

The textbook may contain several pages of statistics. Ifa 
pupil tries to remember too many figures he will become con- 
fused. Again, statistics change from year to year. Geogra- 
phy consists of more than the memorizing of the location and 
the statistics of places. Statistics enable us to make compari- 
sons and to form conclusions but most of us cannot afford to 
try to remember the exact figures concerning a great many 
topics or places. For example, in place of learning the popu- 
lation of both Chicago and New York City, learn that Chicago 
has about one-half as many inhabitants as New York City. 
Teach that Mexico is about one-fourth as large as the United 
States, in place of the number of square miles for Mexico. 
It is wise to have a few figures for measuring sticks, then 
compare other places with these. 

Comparisons may be made by making graphs. Teach the 
pupils in the lower grades how to make simple graphs by 
using the data in the book or elsewhere. As the pupils ad- 
vance in mental age, the graphs may become more complex, 
yet a graph never should become so complicated that it cannot 
be read easily. Statistics become meaningful only as they can 
be understood and the graph is probably the simplest and 
easiest way of interpreting them. 
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Conclusions 


Since the textbook is regarded as necessary by many teach- 
ers and since it is used to a certain degree in a large number 
of schools above the third or fourth grade, the teacher should 
strive to see that the pupils learn to use it efficiently. If the 
pupils need help in using the book, it should be given, but they 
should be led gradually to depend upon themselves. The 
pupils may go to the textbook for aid in raising problems, in 
solving problems, in proving their statements, in answering 
questions, and for general information. The suggestions given 
by the author may be of much assistance. However, it should 
be remembered that the textbook is only one of the sources 
of material which the pupils study, and that in a modern 
school many references outside of the regular textbook are 
consulted daily. Above all, a real, live, enthusiastic teacher is 
needed in the schoolroom, one who not only understands his 
subject matter, but one who knows many of the approved 
methods of presenting it. He should be a teacher of young 
citizens and not a teacher of textbooks. 





Vermont 
Bright, fresh fields—replete, 
Green, blossomed, glad and sweet! 
Trees—lingering pictures to place 
And serve with reanimated grace 

Imperial memory! 

My heart holds the beauty of your hills 
And your lakes and the murmur of your rills; 
The fragrance of the roses—country-wide, 
The grandeur of the song-birds’ eventide! 
These passports shall lead me yet to see 
The glories in the Land of my To Be. 


My want and my need 
Are the loves which form my creed! 
My need—my want, 
Dear Vermont! 
MINNIE Hays, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 





Program for Junior High School Industrial 
Arts 


LEON L. WINSLOW, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


qummucmmmme TTF) junior high school has been well defined in 


one, and occasionally with two grades of the 
= high school, making a separate group and aim- 
mmm jing to provide for individual differences among 
students and also to facilitate transfer from the grammar 
school to the high school, especially by allowing a limited 
amount of election of studies by employing departmental 
teachers.” 

Industrial arts as a junior high school subject for boys may 
be considered as manual training made broadly educational. 
It deals with the transformation of raw materials into finished 
products employing the necessary planning and construction 
and involving a sufficient amount of related information to 
make all of the activities engaged in significant to the pupils. 
Some of the major aims of this subject are the enrichment of 
the general curriculum, the development of appreciation of 
industry and of the art element in industry, industrial insight 
and intelligence “through understanding the things of the 
environment which have resulted from man’s transformation 
of the raw materials about him into finished products,’ taste, 
through the making of choices of materials and products with 
reference to established ideals, and a limited amount of skill 
in the handling of typical industrial materials, tools and ma- 
chines, through practice in drawing and construction; voca- 


: the International Dictionary as “a school organi- 

i 5 zation intermediate between the grammar school 

g and the high school, formed by a union of the 

aianiaiaiiti We upper grades of the grammar school usually with 


1 From some theses formulated by Lois Coffey Mossman at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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tional guidance, through the investigation and study of indus- 
trial occupations; educational guidance through investigating, 
training and admission requirements and courses of instruc- 
tion in vocational and technical schools and classes and in the 
teacher training institutions and, finally, social efficiency, the 
capacity to work harmoniously with others, an objective which 
should be realized largely through a proper use of the project 
method of instruction. 


The so-called practical work for the junior high school 
period should lay special emphasis on educational and voca- 
tional guidance.? Instruction should acquaint the pupils with 
the advantages and disadvantages offered in the various indus- 
trial occupations, and it should be designed to meet the general 
needs of the communities for intelligent citizenship. Differ- 
entiated courses are administered as a part of the regular 
intermediate grade scheme. 


The most conspicuous difference between the earlier forms 
of manual training and industrial arts lies in the emphasis 
placed in industrial arts on the thought content. It is rec- 
ommended that from 15 to 20 percent of the total time given 
to industrial arts courses be assigned to the content side. 
Time is taken for this from the beginning of each shop period, 
or one period of recitation is substituted for two periods of 
shop work. If the latter method is followed one recitation 
period is made to serve at least four periods of shop work. 

In the subject of industrial arts, handwork should always 
result from an educational purpose calling for it. Industrial 
arts may be thought of as consisting of art, science and guid- 
ance, a combination in which art implies good construction, 
taste, appreciation, and also self expression since it makes 
ample use of the creative impulse. 

Art cannot exist without science, for science consists in 
knowing how, which implies the application of physical laws 


2 There should be in addition a general course in occupational guidance 
required of all pupils in seventh grade at least. 
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to methods of doing and of design laws to the making of 
choices. 

Yet art and science are of little value in the study of indus- 
trial arts if the significance of it all is not transmitted to the 
pupil. Guidance as a phase of industrial arts provides this 
rational basis of significance. It acquaints the pupil with the 
“what it is all about” phase. It justifies the art and the sci- 
ence by calling attention to their importance in a work-a-day 
world; it acquaints the pupil with facts of social and economic 
value and it ties up the instruction given with related litera- 
ture, arithmetic, geography and history. Ultimately the whole 
field of vocational opportunities is opened up to the pupils. 

Since the teaching of inc.ustrial arts in the junior high 
school cannot cover effectively the whole field of industry but 
must concentrate on problems that are of immediate value to 
the pupils it follows that such teaching must function largely 
through the projects which the pupils undertake. An indus- 
trial arts project may be thought of as constituting a complete 
instructional unit or series of lessons which has taken into 
account the essential art, science and guidance to the end that 
the all-round development of the pupil is assured. Much of 
the success of the work will be dependent upon the teacher’s 
conception of the meaning and educational importance of the 
industrial arts project. 

An industrial arts project includes all drawing that func- 
tions as a part of the instructional unit. Such drawing may 
include freehand and mechanical representation of form re- 
quiring instruction in working drawings, lettering, perspec- 
tive sketching and sometimes isometric drawing. 

From the facts already given it will be seen that education 
in industrial arts in the common school is regarded as differ- 
ent from training in an industrial occupation in a vocational 
school. In the vocational school courses are often organized 
about a trade or about groups of trades while in junior high 
school industrial arts, instruction is best organized about cer- 
tain specified types of work, the emphasis being placed on 
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general, cultural and educational values as opposed to voca- 
tional training values. This distinction has been kept in mind 
in arranging the New York State program for industrial arts 
which provides for a number of types of work among which 
the following five might be distributed as indicated: grade 
seven, composite shopwork including a variety of activities; 
grade eight, woodworking and printing or electrical work; 
grade nine, metalworking and concrete construction or auto- 
mobile mechanics. Other types of work included are painting 
and decorating, brick and tile work, drafting, industrial art 
work, textiles and clothing work and baking. Communities 
are allowed to select the types of work to be offered and they 
may even assign them to specific grades as they see fit. Vil- 
lage schools usually confine their pupils to a maximum of 
three types of work, one type for each grade, while city schools 
provide at least five types of work. 

According to the New York State program for industrial 
arts education, there are three ways in which industrial arts 
subjects may be incorporated in the junior high school curric- 
ulum. These are arranged to meet the needs of all communi- 
ties and as far as possible of all pupils. They are based on the 
amount of time to be allowed in grades 7, 8 and 9. The pro- 
gram provides for three groups of courses, an A or constant 
group, a B or constant and variable group and a C or constant 
and constant group. 

The A or constant group provides three 80-minute periods 
for industrial arts weekly for pupils in grades 7,8 and 9. The 
time is given to shop and drawing combined with content. The 
subject may be required or elective. 

The B or constant and variable group provides three 80- 
minute periods for industrial arts weekly for pupils in grades 
7,8 and 9. The time is given to shop and drawing combined 
with content, and the subject may be required or elective. In 
addition it provides as follows for pupils desiring more ex- 
tensive instruction in industrial arts: for seventh grade 1 80- 
minute period of drawing and 2 80-minute periods of shop 
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weekly ; for eighth grade 2 80-minute periods of drawing and 
3 80-minute periods of shop weekly and for ninth grade 5 
40-minute periods of drawing and 5 80-minute periods of shop 
weekly, or a 40-minute period of drawing and an 80-minute 
period of shop each day. 

The C or constant and constant group provides three 80- 
minute periods for industrial arts weekly for pupils in grades 
7,8 and 9. The time is given to shop and drawing combined 
with content and the subject may be required or elective. In 
addition it provides as follows for pupils desiring more in- 
tensive instruction: five 40-minute periods of drawing and 
five 80-minute periods of shop weekly or one 40-minute period 
and one 80-minute period daily in grades 7, 8 and 9. 

Of the three groups B is far more effective than A or C in 
realizing the aims of the junior high school in respect to 
gradually increasing the amount of time given to differenti- 
ated courses. It also makes provision for electives in indus- 
trial arts subjects for all pupils. The C group also provides 
for differentiation but the time given to the special course in 
industrial arts is constant throughout the three-year period. 
The C group is least desirable of the three, since it makes no 
special provision for differentiation. 

That the more progressive educational systems in New York 
will eventually adopt the B group or similar plan is perhaps 
beyond question. Several of the industrial cities are already 
following a plan similar to that outlined for the C group. 
Most of the small towns with little or no claim to the junior 
high school organization are still in the A group stage. It is 
hoped that the differentiated program may be adopted even- 
tually even in the small community. 


The ultimate success or failure of any program for indus- 
trial arts education lies in the teaching staff. Although men 
who have had some experience in a trade should be preferred 
to those possessing no trade experience the New York State 
Department of Education does not make trade experience the 
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criterion for selecting teachers nor does it place a premium on 
trade experience in selecting industrial arts teachers. 

The ideal teacher of industrial arts is regarded as an indi- 
vidual possessing qualities which make for general efficiency 
in all-round class and shop management, a man of broad sym- 
pathies and refinement as well as a master of his special field. 
General culture, resourcefulness and an active interest in 
boys are regarded as qualities more to be desired than any 
amount of skill in the practice of a particular trade. 


The Wintergreen 


Deep in the woods or on sunny knoll, 
E’en too, by the roadside it grows; 

In shade or sunshine alike it thrives— 
The wintergreen—everyone knows. 
With its sturdy stem and shining leaves 
You'll find it the whole year through, 
Under winter snows or in summer heat, 
Blown by winds and washed by the dew. 


Close together, these tiny woodland plants 

Grow in patches, large and small; 

Their leaves hiding blossoms, bell-shaped and white 
In summer, then, late in the fall 

Are berries red like drops of paint 

From the brush of an artist sprite 

As he touched the trees with colors gay, 
Working busily day-time and night. 


These spicy berries, all red and round— 
Choice bits for the birds are they; 

And until the snow deeply covers all 

You will see that every day 

The chickadee small and the partridge shy 
Have feasted well,—tracks tell the tale 

Of a rendezvous at the wintergreen patch 
On the knoll near the red deer’s trail. 


In the spring, after winter snows have gone, 
And the buds on all the trees 
Are bursting forth in leaf and flower, 
Helped by sun and the balmy breeze; 
The wintergreen, standing straight and trim, 
May be found everywhere, just the same 
; As it was in the autumn,—a little plant 
With berries bright red as flame. EpitH M. SHANK, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Motivated English—A Class Paper 


BERNICE HARTLEY, M. A., DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


qummuxnamm® A N'Y high schools edit a newspaper, which is 
= = supposed to correlate with all school activities 
a M = and to furnish a basis for English work of a 
E = certain kind. This type of newspaper furnishes 
Dene practice in written composition to a few of the 


better English students to the exclusion of 
5 many. Sometimes the staff does most of the 
eoammntinncauiiiiie writing and under such conditions the school 
paper helps only a few and neglects many who have even 
greater skill than the staff chosen. Very often the staff of 
such a paper is chosen from class or school favorites rather 
than students who may possess marked literary ability. Even 
under the most favorable circumstances it is difficult to man- 
age a regular school paper so as to make it equally helpful in 
the English work of all students. 

For these reasons, I decided upon a plan whereby all my 
English students might have equal opportunity to show their 
skill in writing newspaper articles of various kinds. It is 
the practical type of English they read every day and in which 
they are keenly interested. The newspaper contains the vocab- 
ulary of the average American and he reads it, if nothing else. 

In the high school in Hampton, Iowa, with a class of fifty- 
three eleventh grade students, who were in two divisions of 
third year English, I carried out the following plan: 

First, we studied the daily newspaper. The class observed 
the various sections of the paper and the type of composition 
contained therein. They noted the type of headings to the 
different articles, those which were given preference and 
placed on the front page and other details. Next they studied 
the purpose of the cartoon, the editorial and the special fea- 
tures; in fact, no detail was overlooked for fifty-three students 
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were really studying a newspaper for the purpose of writing 
one of their own. 

The Des Moines Register, the Des Moines Capital and the 
two local papers of the town were used as a basis for this 
work, because all the class had access to one of these papers 
at least. Others without the State were used for material, 
but the general plan of the Des Moines papers was followed. 

Each class was organized with an editor-in-chief, associate 
editor and a business manager to act as an executive commit- 
tee. This committee assigned each member of the class some 
place on the staff. The executive committee was chosen and 
the staff positions assigned each week, so each student had 
the opportunity to write for various departments of the paper 
as well as organize the material. The committee in charge for 
the week collected all material, corrected mis-spelled words, 
punctuation, and grammatical errors, made a cover page for 
the paper and arranged the material in order. Each class 
selected a name for the class paper so the cover page bore the 
name chosen and was oftentimes very artistically designed. 
One division chose “Junior Echo” as a name for the paper, the 
other the “Junior Tatler.” Sharp competition often arose be- 
tween the two divisions, since material from these papers was 
sometimes chosen for publication in the official high school 
paper for the “annual” which the school published. 

The paper contained the following sections: 

(1) National News—This covered the best and most valu- 
able news to be found upon national and international affairs. 

(2) State News—The most interesting news of the State 
was presented here: real news, which the class decided every 
Iowa boy or girl ought to know. 

(3) Local News—The best information concerning the af- 
fairs of the county and the town was written in this section. 

(4) Cartoons—Each paper contained at least two cartoons, 
usually related to the editorial written for the issue or to some 
phase of school life in which there was interest. It was through 
this department that the cartoonist for the high school annual 
was discovered. 
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(5) Editorials—There were two editorials each week, writ- 
ten by the editor-in-chief and the associate editor. They pre- 
sented any present-day question which they thought worth 
while. Out of these editorials I often drew material for de- 
bates in oral English. 

(6) Sport page—The local sports of the school were writ- 
ten in this section as well as many important athletic events 
in the State. When the high school relay team was successful 
in winning a place in the Drake Relays this page was filled 
with comparative rankings of colleges and universities of the 
country. This led to an increased interest in colleges and 
college catalogs were collected and reviewed with enthusiasm. 
I am sure this encouraged some to go to college who hitherto 
had not considered it. This page was never overworked, al- 
though each boy was especially interested when his “turn” 
came to write for this section. 

(7) Society page—It dealt with the social affairs of the 
school and community and always contained the best things 
the community offered, such as plays, concerts, church pro- 
grams and so on. 

(7) Story page—Here short stories were written. One 
paper ran a serial quite successfully, despite the fact, that a 
new “author” must appear each week. This aroused a keen 
interest in short stories and more and better story writing was 
done. 

(9) Advertising section—The business manager had charge 
of this department. The “want ads,” “lost and found,” “for 
sale” and others found space here. Many advertisements 
were answered in letters by the students. One advertiser, 
an automobile company, asked permission to use the adver- 
tisement in the local paper, which was gladly granted. 

As the work progressed from week to week the paper grew. 
Some girls taking domestic science contributed menus and 
recipes; an occasional book review crept in, as well as poetry 
and a few jokes, but never to the detriment of the paper. 

The staff were assigned their places on the paper on Friday 
of each week and the paper “came out” the following Thurs- 
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day. This arrangement gave plenty of time for preparation. 
On Friday a drill was given, covering all errors in spelling, 
punctuation and grammar. The executive then gave out slips 
of paper with the individual errors listed so that each student 
might know the exact errors he was making. 

This plan continued for eight or more weeks until each stu- 
dent had had the opportunity of writing for the different sec- 
tions of the paper. As the class paper was designed only as 
an exercise to motivate the English composition work, it was 
not printed unless the superintendent could loan the class the 
office mimeograph, although as indicated above the best fea- 
tures usually appeared in the regular high school paper. 

The two classes exchanged papers each week; this helped 
to quicken the interest in the school work. However, the in- 
terest grew from week to week and I have never carried out 
the plan in any school but that the classes wished to continue 
the paper, even though all had had the experience desired. 

It was a type of composition which appealed to the students 
because they saw a need for it and all tried to produce their 
best. They wrote and re-wrote without hesitation or sugges- 
tion because it was “their paper” and they felt it must be well 
written. They not only succeeded in producing good English 
composition, but derived much valuable information for other 
studies, from reading the daily newspaper and selecting the 
material best suited for the class paper. 

No one will deny that the work was thoroughly motivated. 
It was, and it was an acceptable type of motivation. It con- 
nected directly with life activities and community interests. 
It made instinctive appeals. The pupils were planning and 
doing. There was rivalry of a friendly, wholesome type. 
Some would call this “an English project.” But it lacks the 
life pattern, so it is not a real project, but it is a highly moti- 
vated exercise. It furthers the main purpose of the work,— 
the teaching of English. It is not hampered by the require- 
ments of actual publication. It can be carried as an exercise 
in any English class in a high school of any size. 


School Publications 
JOSEPH ALBRECHT THALHEIMER, NEW YORK CITY. 


euumanmum’ HE school publication has two functions of the 
iT utmost importance—to develop and encourage 
school spirit, and to give training in literary and 
iT journalistic fields. It is probably the greatest 
a = single factor, with the possible exception of the 
s Assembly, in the fullest development of school 
= spirit. Through its columns the student body is 
Summum: brought more closely together, and communica- 
tion is established between the home and the school and with 
other schools as well. The training gained through work on a 
school publication is, of course, the most direct of its benefits. 
Practical training in journalism is possible, as well as the in- 
culcation of the proper journalistic ideals. An opportunity for 
self-expression is given the pupils, and the publication fur- 
nishes an incentive for literary effort. The school itself, aside 
from the student body, receives the benefit of the publicity 
which a good school publication affords, and has, if files are 
kept, an official record of its progress. 

Since there can be little doubt as to the value of a school 
paper, the question of what kind of publication would prove 
most valuable to the school naturally arises. As one of the 
great benefits is the opportunity for self-expression given the 
pupils, it would seem desirable that the publication be issued 
as often as possible. Hence, the weekly newspaper seems the 
best type of publication. One issued more frequently would 
prove difficult to maintain in any but the largest high schools, 
while one issued less often would result in a lack of interest 
as well as a lessened opportunity for participation on the part 
of a large number. A magazine could not conveniently be pub- 
lished weekly, nor is there as great a possibility for the devel- 
opment of school spirit in a purely literary magazine as there 
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is in a newspaper. If possible, a literary magazine published 
bi-monthly or at some such interval of time would be a useful 
adjunct to the weekly newspaper, but where this is not pos- 
sible the literary element could be taken care of in the news- 
paper columns, or in special editions. The annual publica- 
tion, though certainly a good record book, is of little value in 
training. 

A weekly newspaper of the highest type requires a well- 
disciplined and capable staff. Since, in any high school, there 
are a number of pupils directly interested in journalistic work, 
the best plan would seem to be to organize these students into 
a regularly meeting group, probably in a class in Journalism 
under the charge of a Faculty Supervisor. This group, made 
up of an editorial staff of an Editor-in-Chief, four Assistant 
Editors, a Sporting Editor, an Exchange Editor, a number of 
reporters, and a business staff consisting of the Business, and 
Circulation Managers and their assistants, would be directly 
responsible for the publication. Aside from this staff, each 
department and organization in the school should have at 
least one representative to supply the publication with news 
from his special field. 

The staff should meet daily for the actual work on the publi- 
cation and for conferences. The Faculty Supervisor should 
act more in the capacity of an advisor than as a censor. He 
should endeavor to make his pupils see that certain matters 
are bad taste or bad policy rather than to arbitrarily forbid 
their publication. He should be especially active when the 
staff meets to discuss the merits and demerits of the last issue, 
for in this way he can point the road to improvement by indi- 
cating the mistakes that have been made in the past. The 
class should study and apply the teachings of such books as 
“Newspaper Writing and Editing” by Bleyer, or “Making a 
Newspaper” by Given, and the Faculty Supervisor should ar- 
range for occasional talks from professional newspaper men. 

The duties and responsibilities of the members of the staff 
should be clearly defined. The Editor-in-Chief should assume 
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the responsibility for the entire paper, and all the other mem- 
bers of the staff should be responsible to him. He should see 
to the general supervision of the publication, and should be 
the one to write the editorials, and direct the general policy 
of the paper. 


It would be advisable to have four Assistant or News Edi- 
tors, each one to have charge of the paper for one week in each 
month. It should be the duty of the Assistant Editor in charge 
to make out a schedule of the news which may be predicted in 
advance, assign each article to a reporter, with a definite date 
for its completion, and he should see to it that the article is 
in on time. This schedule should be kept on a “News Schedule 
Card.” When the articles are in, he should correct them and 
prepare them for the printer. The Assistant Editor in charge 
should also make up the paper, that is he should prepare a 
dummy, estimating the lengths of the various articles from 
the galley proof, and he should see that the paper is made up 
in accordance with this dummy by personally directing the 
printer. 

The Sporting Editor’s duties should be much the same as 
those of the Assistant Editors, except that he should make as- 
signments only in the realm of sport, and that he should have 
nothing to do with making up the paper. He should have one 
or two assistants. 

The Exchange Editor should receive, read, and write com- 
ments upon the publications of other schools, and he should 
keep the circulation department supplied with an up-to-date 
list of exchanges. He should try to extend his list of exchanges 
by seeing that the publication is mailed to other schools not on 
his list, or by writing letters to these schools. 

Each reporter should have certain departments or organi- 
zations assigned to him as a regular field, and he should be 
responsible for news in this field, securing the news from the 
paper’s representative in each activity, as well as depending 
upon his own resources. The Assistant Editors should, gen- 
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erally speaking, assign articles to the reporter whose field 
covers them. The reporters should also read proof. 

The representative of the paper in each department or or- 
ganization, although not regularly a member of the staff, 
should see that the reporter covering his activity receives all 
the news concerning it. Credit should be given to these “‘space 
reporters” either by the signing of their names to their arti- 
cles, or, more preferably in a newspaper, by listing their names 
in the Editorial Flag under some such title as “Contributors.” 
A box for contributions should be set up in some convenient 
place, and those contributing news through this medium 
should receive similar credit. Such news, however, should be 
verified by one of the staff reporters before being published. 

The business department of the publication should be in 
charge of the Business Manager, who should be directly re- 
sponsible to the Editor-in-Chief. He should have control over 
all financial matters, paying of bills, securing of advertise- 
ments, and the like, and he would, doubtless, need one or two 
assistants. The Circulation Manager, under the Business 
Manager, should have charge of subscriptions, distribution, 
and mailing of the paper, and should have some assistants. 

Election to the various positions on the staff should, as far 
as possible, be on a merit basis. One plan is that the Editor- 
in-Chief for the term or year is chosen from the Assistant 
Editors of the preceding term, and so on with the other posi- 
tions. Elections by the members of the staff after a certain 
trial period is perhaps as good a plan as any. In elections it 
has sometimes been advisable to use a system whereby the Ed- 
itor-in-Chief is given four votes, the Business Manager three, 
and so on, since these officers, because of their positions, are 
better fitted to judge of a candidate’s capabilities. 

The news which appears in the paper should be written in 
a direct, simple style with no attempt at sensationalism. Each 
contributor should be held strictly responsible for the verifica- 
tion of his material. A text-book, such as “Newspaper Writ- 
ing and Editing” by Bleyer, is the most simple guide to the 
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avoidance of such common errors as editorializing or express- 
ing opinion in what should be a plain statement of fact. Fea- 
ture stories—those of human interest, or of a humorous twist, 
are of importance in a school publication, and at least one or 
two of these should appear in each issue. Harmless exaggera- 
tion or humor are certainly not out of place in such copy. Ex- 
amples of this type are “Bat Frightens English Class,” “Mys- 
terious Burglar Steals Ink Wells,” and, of course, the peren- 
nial story on the freshman. 

Foreign news should not be published unless it is in some 
way allied to the interests of the student body. The school 
publication is, above all, a school publication and should not 
attempt to compete with the daily newspaper. An occasional 
serious article in the literary columns, as for example one 
dealing with the League of Nations, would be worth while, 
however. 

The tendency so common in school publications to “boost” 
or to “knock” excessively, should be discouraged. Excessive 
praise is the more common of the two faults,—we find that the 
cast of the class play is “superior to professional talent,” or 
that a recent debate was “a triumph of forensic art.” <A plain 
statement of fact should be encouraged. 

The writing of good editorials is a phase of school journal- 
ism usually neglected in school publications. The editorial is 
an important factor in the development of the proper kind of 
school spirit if it is read, and it will be read if the Editor-in- 
Chief is capable and willing to put in the proper effort. Edi- 
torials should not be sensational, but they should be virile, 
straight forward, and to the point—not simply a mass of “lit- 
erary language.” They should be short, or, at least, they 
should develop interestingly from a short opening paragraph— 
“the Editor should work for an epigrammatic flavor.” An 
occasional humorous editorial is desirable, but there is danger 
of this being overdone in a high school paper, just as there is 
danger of the overdoing of lofty subjects discussed through 
platitudes. The editorials should deal with school topics or 
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with topics allied to the school, but they should not be trivial. 

The jokes and humorous personals play an important part 
in a school paper, and the former particularly are usually ob- 
tained through clippings by members of the staff, and through 
a “Joke Box” similar to the “Contributions” box already men- 
tioned. Original jokes are, of course, greatly to be preferred, 
but for some unknown reason, joke-smiths do not seem to de- 
velop at high school age. The attaching of the names of pupils 
to jokes, and the use of the humorous personal are both ex- 
ceedingly popular with secondary school pupils, and should 
not be discouraged as long as the jokes are not malicious or 
harmful. Since the victim of the joke is usually quite de- 
lighted with it, considerable latitude may be allowed as long 
as the bounds of good taste are not passed. Jokes and humor- 
ous personals should be kept, largely, to their proper columns, 
though they may be used as fillers. 

The short serious personal—‘John Jones has returned to 
school again after a short illness’”—are not only exceedingly 
popular, but they help solve the make-up editor’s problem, 
since they are excellent material for fillers. The same is true 
of sporting personals, although it is advisable to maintain a 
Sport Gossip column in which these may be published. The 
importance of the sporting personal should not be overlooked, 
since it is only through them that many deserving aspirants 
to the athletic teams ever gain recognition. 

The proper handling of literary material in a weekly news- 
paper presents some difficulties, and it is a fortunate school 
that can maintain both a newspaper and a literary magazine. 
A certain amount of poetry and shorter prose composition can 
be advantageously printed on the editorial page each week. A 
literary page, devoted to short stories, articles, and poems may 
be carried in each weekly issue. Perhaps the best plan is the 
“insert” of a monthly literary section—making the paper six 
instead of four pages once a month, and devoting the two extra 
pages entirely to literary material. A Literary Editor may be 
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added to the staff to take care of such material, or it may very 
properly fall into the province of the Editor-in-Chief. 

The mechanical details of the school publication are worthy 
of considerable attention since a neat and attractive dress will 
make it much more readable. As has already been mentioned, 
the Assistant Editor in charge should make up a dummy of 
the paper somewhat as it will finally appear, and should per- 
sonally supervise the actual making up of the paper. A five- 
column paper lends itself excellently to an attractive make-up. 
This is a rather good-sized publication, and in a smaller high 
school a three- or four-column paper might prove more suit- 
able. The first page of the paper should be devoted to the 
most important news, the most important story appearing in 
the outer right-hand column. At least one light feature story 
should be printed on the first page. Headlines should be of 
moderate size and uniform in arrangement and style of type. 
“The Christian Science Monitor” is an excellent, if somewhat 
conservative, model to follow. The second page should be de- 
voted to the editorials, and copy of an editorial nature. The 
editorials should be printed double-leaded, and in a five-column 
paper may very well be double column. Jokes, announce- 
ments, poetry and copy of this nature should appear on this 
page. The third page should be devoted to sports, and the 
fourth either to general news matter or to a literary section. 

There should be no special sections reserved for the various 
departments and organizations, but copy from them should be 
handled in the regular news columns. In general, club news 
and the like might be published on the fourth page, but any 
event of importance should appear on the first page. 

Cartoons, photographs, and illustrations of all kinds are 
popular, but they should be used judiciously since their cost is 
large considering that they may be used but once, and if the 
funds of the publication are limited the money might usually 
be better spent in some other manner. Where an Annual is 
published, the weekly publication should secure and preserve 
all the cuts appearing in it, since these may sometimes be used 
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in subsequent years—for example, a photograph of a promi- 
nent alumnus. 

The make-up of a paper will, of course, vary with each issue, 
depending upon the nature and number of articles and adver- 
tisements. 

Naturally it is highly desirable, whenever possible, that the 
school paper be printed upon the school’s own press. Where a 
class in printing is part of the curriculum there is, of course, 
no difficulty about this, and in some of the larger schools it is 
possible to purchase a press and outfit capable of printing a 
good-sized sheet. However, the mechanics of printing belongs 
to a separate field more or less outside a discussion on school 
publications. 

The importance of the business department of the publica- 
tion should not be minimized. It affords a good training, and 
is either entirely or largely the sole source of support. Under 
ordinary conditions, a paper may be expected to pay for itself 
if it has a good number of subscribers, and if approximately 
one fourth or one fifth of the paper is devoted to advertise- 
ments. If this much advertising cannot be secured, the size 
of the paper should be reduced, for an exorbitant rate is unfair 
to the advertisers. There should be no black-mailing of the 
business men of the town, and no soliciting of “complimen- 
tary” advertising. The school paper can be made to succeed 
as a sound business proposition without dependence upon 
charity. 

The circulation of the paper among the pupils should be as 
nearly 100 per cent as possible, since its influence as a pro- 
moter of progress and school spirit depends upon the number 
of students it reaches. Consequently the subscription rate 
should be as low and the terms of payment as easy as possible. 

Various miscellaneous devices may be used to make the 
paper more interesting and of greater value. Special editions 
brought out by special staffs of the four classes, special day 
editions, prize contests for stories, and similar features will 
suggest themselves to the staff of the publication. 
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A Survey of the Reading Interests of the 
Pupils of the Madison, Wisconsin, High School 
FRANCES MARY HUGHES. 
eqummmonmmums BOUT 1,500 children of the Madison, Wisconsin, 


E High School recently furnished some interesting 

A & and highly illuminating material concerning 
: their reading interests,—interests influenced and 
interest nominally uninfluenced by school au- 


| thority. 

¢ Two questions were asked of the children: 
1. Which book that you have read for school credit is 

your favorite? 

2. Which book that you have read of your own free will 
is your favorite? 

In order that each child might reply without fear of penalty 
or desire for reward, we asked that the paper be signed only 
with the class year and the sex of the writer. 

The most optimistic of English teachers fondly believes 
that what we tell a child is good in literature will shed a 
helpful ray along the path of that child’s reading desires, and 
that what he chooses for himself will be influenced by that 
ray. The less optimistic of us only pray resignedly that such 
may be the case. Below are the results of the investigation: 
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Table Showing Distribution by Years of Books Chosen for 
Credit Five Times or More by Pupils of the Madison, 
Wisconsin, High School. 


Title and Author 128 4 7a“ 
Aldrich 

The Story of a Bad Boy .......... 12100 3 
Antin 


Tee Promine@ LOM . ...ccccccccss 5 0 6 4 15 
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Austen 

Pride and Prejudice .............. 0 
Barrie 

ae 0 
Bennett 

I Cee e wsiceaenawewe an 0 
Blackmore 

i ec ein ph. We 1 
Bronte 

I gaa ain wa hho a ae 2 
Burnett 

ce ee 9 
Churchill 

I, hi aie aire bs ke dade hk a a 0 

re eee 0 
Cooper 

I i a erae ae wwe 5 

The Last of the Mohicans ......... 13 
Davis 

PO ee eee eee 0 

Gallegher and Other Stories ....... 0 
Dickens 

ee a Le” nn 0 

gs 0 

Nicholas Nickelby ............... 0 

ee 0 

Great Expectations .............. 0 
Doyle 

NEE, SNUD ik civac we cicc aves 11 
Dumas 

The Count of Monte Cristo ........ 0 
Eggleston 

The Hoosier Schoolboy ........... 1 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster ........ 3 


I hk a acti iat ened 0 
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Eliot 
I a li aan aaa at al 0 
1ne in on the Fiogs ... 2.26 csse% 0 
EG wesc sag i Aw aa ae Oa 0 
Ford 
PMRECO DUOTOEIUN «6 i. kc ss tiedocewes 6 
Fox 


Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.. 13 
Hardy 


Far from the Madding Crowd...... 0 
Hawthorne 

House of Seven Gables ........... 7 

Te OATH EMO oi cccceceeces 1 
Henry 

ee os cee weds x een es 0 
Hope 

The Prisoner of Zenda .......6.+. 0 
Howells 

The Rise of Silam Lapham ........ 0 
Hugo 

ek DD cb reraeeduewane wer 1 
Jackson 

oh cm ht ia iad oad le 2 
Johnston 

Along French By-Ways .......... 0 
Keller 

Zee Beery Of My Late... ccsccsievs 13 
Kennedy 

The Servant in the House ........ 0 
Kipling 

ES ieee heat han a a Gt Sasaki fa chain ah 0 
Lane 

Re eer er 0 
Locke 


The Beloved Vagabond ........... 0 
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London 


mee Cl OF SO WH 2. ccc ceeens 


Lytton 


The Last Days of Pompeii ....... 


Mitchell 


EE re eee re 


Morgan 


Roosevelt, Boy and Man ......... 


Muir 


Story of My Boyhood and Youth... 


Ollivan 


Bee, THOMA OL BEGETS 2... ccc ccccccces 


Ouida 


oo ee ae, a 


Page 


i a as a a 


Palmer 


Life of Alice Freeman Palmer..... 


Pyle 


a ata i 


Richards 


Florence Nightingale ........... 


Roosevelt 


Western Life and Hunting Trails... 


Scott 


I a ea big eb es 


Shakespeare 


I ih ei aia eg a 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream..... 


Stevenson 


I CE go vss ae ee wae bese 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ........ 


Stockton 
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Stoddard 

IN 5 ie avniaratia ear mdaomuitn es as 2 oe & 
Tarbell 

Sr EE cae batvannetinw ewe . & & 3 7 
Terhune 

Be 66 6ecninncdnwand eceelal 11 O O O 11 
Thackeray 

PE tence nedeawinniess 0 2 0 7 9 

DS idivreleicereneansae 0 0 2 5 7 
Twain 

I Eo ccs ota wenadene eee 21810 16 

Pemeeneneery FIM 2. ctccciviens :- 2s | 6 
Verne 

20,000 Leagues Under the Sea...... 2 © 5 
Wallace 
le a a a sh ta lesa acdc om &£=§ tt @ 
Washington 

WI SUOUN TURTON on occ cee cess ass & t tt @ 6 
White 

ee Se PE hk Serene eee iwWwise# xe 


It may be noted that the foregoing table contains the titles 
of 72 books. The total number of different books chosen, and 
from which list this table of those chosen five or more times 
was made, contained 214 titles, thus seeming to prove that 
the percentage of favorites on the list offered for credit is 
comparatively small. 

Following is a table showing favorite authors taken from 
the credit list. Here will be noted the presence of some authors 
not in the preceding table. Sometimes by sheer force of the 
number of his books an author gets into this table, although 
excluded by lack of popularity of any one book from appear- 
ing on the favorite book table: 
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Table Showing Distribution by Years of Authors Chosen for 
Credit Five Times or More by Pupils of the Madison, 
Wisconsin, High School. 


Author 1 2 3 4 Total 
I ie ila Og tah 12 1 1 0 14 
le Gaia sae: weenie 5 0 2 8 15 
RE tenia Ba ane ia ae 0 0 3 2 5 
ad i ea gia a a Uae ws 0 0 6 9 15 
I cle Rha iat ed dal oli ise oo wis 0 0 4 2 6 
ES ree as +s @ | 
Nig ili aiawia wate O6 2 6 29 38 40 | 
a a dN ia Salis any 9 0 1 0 10 
ih cei concn wK 0 32 2 O 84 | 
NN er aac ah sd arataiaeg & 8 16 0 0 24 
Ne aa Whoa than iy lisa gk 0 1 0 14 
ND itil hers a actin a te cae aS : 2B Ft 53 
i re cca O ihn n craic sad Matin 11 0 0 0 11 
REE OO Se Oe ener on 0 16 3 1 20 
ii i dada i igi a is 0 1 3 1 5 
I AN is ia is im a 5 12 7 0 24 
a ee alah anal alan. 0 cB h 24 
a AK tail Sila a aicbwtgw wide Ane a 6 2 0 0 8 
SE re ree i8 17 0 0O- 80 | 
Ee ee 0 0 2 4 6 
I ilk Sih ce gh Wid ane, Shiu eee 0 1 6 1 8 
I ita 6k tinea acu sah ain 9 0 4 2 15 | 
EN eA Maree Ci ee ee wnwns 0 13 1 0 14 
Ee ee ee 0 6 0 0 6 
ce iitaedol i cliatinia tains seca aiaien nied 0 1 5 1 7 
I hi cadsirye tcartetannids 2 41 0 «17 | 
a iN ck falta: dig ao cea ai 2 19 0 1 22 
a Sina ead as tea 0 0 3 2 5 | 
as i Sig le itd eid het 13 1 1 0 15 
Ee Re See diate w ek aes 0 0 6 4 10 
ob biitiin steed we wee 5 6 6 1 18 | 
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Author 1 2 
cence a eka Meares 0 0 
Rs iil tg She tae, aaah Ge re 0 0 
a a local etd ew ig Deg, ae 15 2 
a iG ala ak A nae eae er Le 0 5 
RN Se aiid ad eaten ail kas 0 0 
ee ee a ey ee 0 5 
Er ne ee ee ee ee ae 2 5 
CN ta ae ec ts rand Ey etna alas 0 9 
CN ii tsar aihid dace WialedeananBlattan ns iis 5 0 
I tia hcarla ah ne a a hte ah 1 5 
NE 4 nite Gulp tii ean eta.» 0 
ET it aii side seul baile le ate bei aed teen 12 0 
I i nt i tite onl be ain an al 0 5 
ee ne ees 2 9 
eR Sait Ona pigs siete irate 10 3 
Seton-Thompson ............... 9 0 
I cgi ti ci aeaille teil 0 4 
Ee eee ee eee 8 3 
NN aie eva th cael Sak WO anlar ty 2 4 
I ei iris d 2.1 ion gia anata aa eas 2 5 
sikh hi ara Dain taia ae ean 2 6 
Ee eer eee a eres 11 0 
ND ick orga sce iat sk meh ah 2 2 
Rb iia ala ani on @ aS 5 16 
2nd and dnte ork Wa medial 6 2 
I, GN nn oe gakeeeaeke ae mae 0 18 
ik ah ig cg hk toate ia 0 3 
a oa aerate 4 1 
ae aed kk St erbgaatans i 
BI oti ded: rie tance ising einai 0 0 
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The percentage of favorite accredited authors is not as low 


as was the percentage of favorite books. 


The complete list 


of accredited authors chosen numbers 132, and this table 


shows 61. 
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Let us now examine the books chosen voluntarily and see 
their relation to those selected under school supervision 

Table Showing Distribution by Years of Books Chosen 

Voluntarily Five Times or More by Pupils of the 
Madison, Wisconsin, High School. 

Title and Author 1 2 38 = 4 Total | 
Ashmun 

i i ls ieee 412 2 9 
Barclay 

ET Ee eR 0 5 0 1 6 
Burroughs 

NEED civic cceeccwssen 2 2 0 1 5 
Curwood 

rrr t & & 7 

ED TROP TE noc cc ccccnccnces & & es 6 
Dickens 

eee 2 0 2 41 5 
Doyle 

I I a wing a wa amen em lL 8&8 @ ®@ 5 
Dumas 

The Three Musketeers ............ :> = § 3 7 
Fox 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.. 1 5 0 0 6 
Grey 

The Heritage of the Desert ........ 8 01 i 1 5 

The Lone Star Ranger ............ > - ¢ | 7 

Riders of the Purple Sage ........ 2 8&8 i 6 

tog) Kale Nie eee vd e ee > €6© § 6 8 

I Sa a ae il td ee te ag 01 8 8 7 
Hull 

iid ics nc ecn pg acne Sm &e it eR | 
Hutchinson 

ge 0 8 4 5 12 | 
Jackson 


I beak cannes meen : = | s 7 \ 
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Lewis 

a ee rr 6 81s & 
London 

The Call of the Wild ............. 2: & & f 5 

EE beanie udder ewedewe es Ss & | 4 6 

EE es baie oa eoraceewws . <4 6 
Montgomery 

Anne of Green Gables ............ 4e:c:e2ti x 
Porter, G. S. 

A Daughter of the Land .......... . & Ff 6 

DRE siU een ckeiae band xe ads a: 2 &-Z 7 

A Girl of the Limberlost .......... $s 2 & @ 6 

Her Father’s Daughter ........... i €£ & = 
Porter, E. 

ND: a ides Arend mee emewewe< a: = & @ 7 

Sister Sue ......... sp eadiaabeaaeies 2 1 0 5 
Rinehart 

The Circular Staircase ........... 0 4 1 =O 5 
Tarkington 

ES ee a ee eer ee . 2. eS 6 

I oi ace a aig aN eee hie +} <= 8 
Twain 

A Connecticut Yankee ........... ts ©& | @ 7 

Te EE ski waeveredsxeiwodes : 2 5 
Wallace 

I ii any ela Pie gl Pe abi eee Ss & * 4 5 
Wright 

Wen @ Man's a Mam ...cccccccss. a a 6 

The Shepherd of the Hills......... a a oe 

The Recreation of Brian Kent...... ®o 4 © 8 


The books on the complete list of those chosen voluntarily 
number 365, while those on this table number only 37. The 
diversity of interest is very wide, and that few books are 
chosen many times is plainly shown. However, a fair number 
of books are chosen more than five times as compared with 
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the authors chosen that many times. In the latter case, the 
complete list is 240 against 32, on the table immediately fol- 
lowing: 


Table Showing Distribution by Years of Authors Chosen 
Voluntarily Five Times or More by Pupils of the 
Madison, Wisconsin, High School. 


Author 1 2 3 4 Total 
ee hn Dai pi iad shia aia 4 1 0 0 5 
in il Se ia nahi a ious 1 2 2 0 5 
Rs cs Cas emiew'e oe eae 2 4 2 0 8 
eee ii dees wank ean eee 3 1 0 1 5 
SEE en a ee er 5 3 6 5 19 
a i a a a ei a a ahs 7 4 6 2 19 
eis rnd al ao pia eo 8 1 2 3 0 6 
tpl ers eek aha Gia Wa 3 5 8 1 12 
eres cay aie sale blade 1 5 0 0 6 
fe cia i ete liacehig a aig eacieiw aae 10 23 £18 8 54 
ital lt iii ca aah ik ee ia ae 2 0 5 2 9 
cir iin ie 6 tala oem 2 1 2 0 5 
a aa i ai outst Sih 2 F 3 1 18 
I rie a eli ay enemies 0 3 4 5 12 
a Sei iba daa 2 3 1 1 7 
SEY Se eer 2 3 0 0 5 
a ania i ali Wii 1 3 0 3 7 
ite ied ea wish somirenine 0 8 1 3 12 
ee pete a nk ag wide wie 0 0 3 2 5 
it tei ig ioe ik 3 4 8 5 20 
ie i nw aye lac 3 3 0 2 8 
ET ee er 5 4 2 2 13 
a i hadi iii aicn wns ew ce 2 1 2 1 6 
a a a oa. 5 6c oe twit 7 6 10 34 
I a id a Sai 6 irae 7 9 4 3 23 
SS A in a Rtg i wage eat 0 2 2 3 7 
EE ee 2 5 2 1 10 
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OE 5: wi-i-0'e:ae ah arreeoawien em 0 2 
i i a a gira mia ia 6 7 
RE kis has 430aa bone a Since tare 6 10 
NT ND is in cw arena’ 2 1 
EE hitw cdoss pas peewee & FF 


ae 
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6 
23 
17 

5 
31 


~ 
The two following tables are short but highly significant. 
They represent the books and authors that appear on both 
voluntary and credited lists, and although there is a lack of 
names that English teachers would like to see, still, even a 
hint that the child’s outside reading is being influenced by 
what he finds on the school lists is to be accepted with 


gratitude. 


Table Showing Distribution by Years of Books Appearing on 
Both Credit and Voluntary Lists for the Madison, 


Wisconsin, High School. 


Title and Author 1 
Dickens 

Be a rer 2 
Doyle 

a 12 
Fox 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.. 14 
Jackson 

IN cde ol wig wd bqunas eee 4 
London 

The Call of the Wild ............. 16 
Twain 

I i. i awe wie eee tga 5 
Wallace 


a is ate een Oa ane 2 


2 


3 


4 Total 
9 17 
0 16 
0 26 
2 29 
1 23 
1 21 
38 27 
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Table Showing Distribution by Years of Authors Appearing 
On Both Credit and Voluntary Lists for the Madison, 
Wisconsin, High School. 


Author 1 2 3 4 Total 
Ce a a ai i hs ata bmg 11 17 0 1 29 
EE i Ct ne a eee aeS « 8 23 18 28 72 
CN ail i Sik eine cae ark ann 12 2 3 0 17 
tesa akc ia ed thao S zi 6 2 32 
eR ae ues Law aint ae 14 22 2 0 38 
de a cal a in ab ch 2 18 6 2 23 
SES a ae eee 4 2 1 2 29 
a ai dd eral igi 6 9 6 4 25 
a i os ae a Oi egg 0 0 4 10 14 
Ee eee ee 18 6 9 5 38 
I iti eet se bin win ih aces 2 il 1 4 18 
Naa tiv 11 26 5 3 45 
id ii ia ia cid hia a wa hil 2 19 3 3 27 


My Little Dreams 


My little dreams sail out and out, 

Frail ships upon uncharted seas, 

And all my being clings about 

The destiny of these. 

I stand upon the shore of life 

And strain to seaward—The Unknown 

Breaks at my feet, its waves run out, 
I am alone, alone! 


Full freight of soul-stuff! Will they sail 
In safety through the treacherous blue— 
My little dreams for which I wait— 
And bring me back the Heart of You? 


GRACE GORDON, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


aaa CC CCT 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Just on the face of it, no unbiased person can help feeling that it 
is a little strange that there should be a discussion on the question 
of the Bible in the Public Schools. America is supposed to be a free 
country; a country of free thought, free speech, free inquiry. Our 
schools exist for the purpose of setting the mind free, so that it may 
be able to discriminate between the true and the false, the real and 
the unreal, the right and the wrong. If education does not do this 
it fails in its primary function; but how can it do this if arbitrary 
restrictions are imposed as to what is to be read or not read in the 
schools? Suppose a teacher should read something inappropriate, 
are the pupils supposed to be like young robins, with mouths open 
and eyes shut, ready to swallow everything offered, regardless of what 
it may be? When are children supposed to learn discrimination,— 
while they are being educated, or after they go out into the world 


as adult men and women? 
* * * * * * 


Again, what is the Bible? Is it a book with a clear-cut outline 
of opinions to be received or rejected in toto? Not at all. The 
Bible is a library. It consists of sixty-six books, covering a period 
of a thousand to fifteen hundred years, and contains ideas the most 
diverse and varied. There is as much difference between the view- 
point of certain passages in Ecclesiastes and that of the devotional 
Psalms as there is between a materialistic essay by Ernest Haeckel 
and a prophetic sermon by Phillips Brooks. On this ground Chris- 
tians might object to the reading of the Bible for fear it would make 
skepties as reasonably as skeptics could object on the ground that it 
might make Christians. The point is that since the Bible is a library 
and not a book, everything depends on the selections made by the 
teacher and on the use made of them. 

Obviously then, the question, “Shall the Bible be read in the 
Public Schools?” is much like the question, “Shall the Public Library 
be read in the Schools?” The Bible as a whole could not be read, 
any more than the library as a whole could be read. Everything 
then depends on the discrimination of the teacher. A teacher might, 
conceivably, select something from the Public Library which would 
be harmful if read to the schcol. He might, if he lacked discrim- 
ination, or were full of sectarian zeal, likewise select inappropriate 
passages from the Bible. But if we suppose a teacher to be properly 
educated and imbued with the true American spirit of fair-play, and 
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if we take it for granted that he knows that he has before him the 
children of Protestants and Catholics, of Jews and Christians, pos- 
sibly of Mohammedans and Buddhists, then he should be trusted to 
select only passages which are valuable for universal moral or spiritual 
principles, and which are helpful to human beings as such. We do 
not legislate against the use of the Public Library in the schools. 
We are obliged to leave it to the judgment of teachers, and if indi- 
vidual teachers prove themselves incompetent or unworthy we have 
to deal with them as individuals. As a matter of fact all literature, 
sacred and secular, should be accessible to those engaged in the pro- 
fession or the pursuit of knowledge. Teachers should be free to make 
judicious selections for reading from the Koran, the Vedas, the Book 
of the Dead, the Upanishads, the Zend Avesta, the Tao te King, the 
Dialogues of Plato, the Essays of Emerson, the Tablets of Bahaulah, 
or the Talmud, or the Old or the New Testament. The fact that 
there is debate and rancor on this subject shows how far we are from 
being truly American, truly free, truly unbiased and unsectarian in 
our attitude toward education. The real question is, shall we have 
education or shall we have only censored information. Shall we 
educate our teachers and then bid them teach, or shall we have a 
board of censors, consisting of representative fanatics of all sectarian 
parties, who shall say, “No, you shall not read that book, because it 
has texts not in agreement with our creed; no, you shall not teach 
that science, because it involves facts not consistent with our cos- 
mogony ; no, you shall not teach that history, because it contains facts 
not creditable to our party”? Shall we have free, unhampered, 
genuine education; or only partial, partisan, bigoted, spiteful, sec- 
tarian education ? 


%* * 3S * * * 


Opposition to the Bible in the schools, both on the part of ee 
and opponents of the Bible as a sacred book, grows partly out of 
foolish notion that there is some magic influence which may be 
exerted by the reading of biblical selections. As a matter of fact, 
the reading of the Bil ble as an opening exercise in a school is often 

a procedure unproductive either of sectarian feeling or moral inspjra- 
jas: So we would say that so far as actual results are concerned, 
one way or the other, little is to be hoped or feared. On its merits 
no one could make a very determined fight for or against the 
mere reading of the Bible. Still, as to the right to do it, or to 
read any book as literature, which may or may “not be regarded as 
sacred, there can be no question. Either our schools are free and 
are led by educated ladies and gentlemen, who know how to be 
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deferential toward the cherished beliefs of others, or they are 
not. If they are not, there is only one way to remedy the defect,— 
EDUCATE YOUR TEACHERS, and consider no man either educated or 
American who will violate the sacred trust reposed in him by intro- 
ducing merely sectarian ideas or a sectarian spirit into a free Public 
School. The real war is not against any book as such, but against 
the danger of sectarianism. The remedy is education, not legislation. 


(Contributed. ) 


eer] 


"he white collar job is not entirely popular.’ So says a recent 
report of the Commissioner of Education for New Jersey to the State 
Board of Education, containing statistics regarding the graduates of 
the all-day vocational schools which are conducted in several school 
districts in the State of New Jersey. In June 1923, these schools 
graduated 236 boys; 197, or “ 5%, secured employment in the trades 
for which they were trained ; 15, or 6.3%, secured employment in an 
allied trade; 13, or 5.5%, are not working at the trade for which 
they were trained ; 6, or 2.5% are attending higher schools; and 4, or 
1.7%, are not accounted for. 

The Boys’ Vocational School of Newark has a record of the gradu- 
ates since June, 1911, including the class graduated in June, 1923. 
During this period 520 boys were graduated. 407 are in the trades 
for which they were trained, or a closely allied trade; 89 are not in 
the trade for which trained; 12 are receiving higher education; and 
12 are dead. 


We are sure that our readers who are teaching the French Language 
and Literature (and many others, for that matter) will be pleased 
to know that the University of Lille is planning some very attractive 
Summer Courses for Foreigners at Boulogne-sur-Mere and at Calais, 
for the coming season of 1924. There will be a special section of 
the course for American professors and students or others who may 
be disposed to attend. They will be housed with the families of 
Calais. At each week-end there will be excursions and opportunity 
to visit London, Paris, Brussels, Bruges, etc., including a day on the 
battlefields. Full particulars may be obtained by addressing Mr. 
Ch. Guerlin de Guer, 103 rue de Paris, La Madeleine (Nord), France. 
The instruction will be given by the professors of the University of 
Lille on literature and social life; and by professors of the secondary 
schools on account of practical exercises, phonetics, conversation, trans- 
lation, ete. American students are advised to proceed to Calais by 
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the Holland Line steamships. The Volendam and the Veendam are 
especially fitted up to receive second-class passengers, crossing to Bou- 
logne in nine and a half days. Thence to Calais by train in less than 
an hour. The round trip is about $250.00. Prospectus will be mailed 
on application to the above address. (This note is made as a free 
reading notice for the benefit of students and professional readers of 
EDUCATION. ) 


One of the most telling evidences of the need of such a measure as 
the Towner-Sterling Bill, now before Congress, is afforded by a letter 
from a Southern school teacher, which has lately been brought to our 
attention. It reads, in part, as follows: 

“T am a little country school teacher, teaching in one of the most 
backward sections of ; have never played any athletic games; 
in fact, have only seen a few games of basketball, so know nothing at 
all about such things. But I want to interest my children in athletics. 
We have a baseball diamond fixed, and the children play with bat 
and ball, but they do not know how. We are also fixing a basketball 
court, have ordered ball, goals, ete. I have secured rule books, but I 
can’t understand them well enough to teach the game. The children 
have never seen a game,—nor the grown-ups, either. . . . I am 
very anxious that my children have a better chance than I had to 
learn these things. They do not know how to play, are full of malaria 
and hook-worms, but I am trying to teach them that to be well is 
much more interesting—to others especially—than being ill. I have 
thirty-five children, ranging in age from six to sixteen, but our aver- 
age is twenty,—‘ague’ being principally the cause of poor attendance. 
But I think if I can get them interested in something, they will make 
a greater effort to get well and do better. Please give me information 
regarding badge tests. Any help you can give me will be greatly 
appreciated.” 

This letter was addressed to The Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, New York City, and was published by them as 
“One of the 14,000 requests for help” answered in the year 1922. We 
want to ask our readers’ frank and candid opinion as to what shall 
be done about such a situation? Whose business is it to remedy 
conditions in such parts of owr country as that from which this teacher 
writes? Can they be remedied locally? Do you want them reme- 
died? Have you any responsibility in the premises? Have you ever 
read what the “good Samaritan” did? Do you think that the Samar- 
itan parable is outgrown and obsolete? We confess that we feel the 
punch of these questions. 








Book Reviews 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Edward Albert, M.A., 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. With Index, Charts, Bibliography, 
General Questions, and Exercises. T. Y. Crowell Company. Price $2.50, 
plus carriage charges. 


This volume is at once comprehensive and concise. It covers its whole 
field, beginning with the Old English period and tracing the development 
of the English literary product through the middle period, the Age of 
Chaucer, from Chaucer to Spenser, the Age of Elizabeth, of Milton, of 
Dryden, of Pope, of the transition and the return to Nature, the Vic- 
torian Age, the Post-Victorian. The treatment of each age is such that 
a clean-cut impression of its characteristics is left in the mind of the 
student or reader. It is a book which, while intended as a school and 
college text-book, is also admirable for any cultured reader to have at 
hand for frequent reference. It will keep one from getting “rusty” and 
will promote clear conceptions and usable powers of expression of 
thought, in speech and in written words,—than which no gift is greater 
or more needed by everyone, in this age of carelessness, coarseness and 
inelegant “slang.” 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION. By Don Carlos Ellis and 
Laura Thornborough. Illustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell company, $2.50. 


A careful review and evaluation of this new method of entertain- 
ment and education,—for it is admittedly such. This book will aid 
teachers to answer for themselves and others the questions that are 
continually arising as to what films are available and what ones 
should be approved, where they may be obtained, what the probable 
results will be if they are used in connection with different branches 
of the curriculum, etc. 


CROWELL’S DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS AND _ FINANCE. 
T. Y. Crowell Company. 600 pages, Price $3.00. 


A very complete and most useful book. It should be kept in every 
business office and it should be added to every public and home library. 
The definitions and explanations of all sorts of business terms, phrases, 
processes, offices and services are clear and understandable. The pub- 
lic is deficient along this line. Ownership of this volume will pro- 
mote thrift. Especially it should be added to all school and eollege 
libraries. 
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THE CHILD AND THE HOME. By Benzion Liber. Published by 
Rational Living, 61 Hamilton Place, New York, N. Y. Paper covers. 
Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


This modest volume contains a large amount of frank common sense 
about children. It is a book that should be thoughtfully read by parents 
and teachers. It covers practically every phase of experience that any 
and every parent and teacher is likely to encounter in trying to guide 
boys and girls through the varied experiences of the years from birth 
up to manhood and womanhood. Those who have had experience will 
say “Amen!” to nearly everything, so far as ordinary experience goes. 
The book covers many extraordinary contingencies, and it is well to have 
on hand such a safe guide to show us how to meet them. 


NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN. By Inez N. McFee. 16 illustrations. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, N. Y., publishers. Price $1.75 
net. 


This beautiful and interesting book would make a thoroughly worth- 
while gift book to a boy or girl at the reading age. It will do more 
than amuse. It will instruct; and it will be very likely to inspire a 
love and admiration for the creatures that the Creator has made. It 
shows the child what wonderful and delicate operations are performed 
by common insects, birds and animals,—disclosing intelligence and skill 
far beyond man’s, in many respects. Thus the child will be trained in 
love for and kindness to the so-called “lower” forms of living creatures, 
and will protect and aid, instead of destroying them. It is a great thing 
to put a child in the right attitude toward Nature. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING. By Arthur Raymond Mead, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Ohio Wesleyan University. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


This book belong in Lippincott’s Educational Guides series. It pre- 
sents in a clear and logical manner the psychological foundations of edu- 
cational technique. The book is well arranged and is rich in detailed 
references to other authorities, at the close of each chapter. 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. Edited by Marguerite Wilkinson. The 
Macmillan Company. 


A book of representative verse that has been written within the 
past fifty years. Each author is given a brief space, with character- 
istic selections. The volume will convince any unprejudiced mind that 
the spirit of poetry still lives and moves men and women to forceful 
and beautiful utterances. 


c et 
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PROBLEMS, PROJECTS AND EXPERIMENTS IN BIOLOGY. 55 
illustrations. 12mo, viiit106 pages. Cloth, 96 cents. By William H. 
Atwood, M.A., M.S., Milwaukee State Normal School. Published by P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1912 Walnut Street, Philadelpbia. 


An admirable little treatise, alluring the expert or the novice to 
make experiments with the subject, and showing him what should happen. 
The arrangement of the topics is excellent and the black-face type used 
by the printers in the initial words of each paragraph enable the reader 
to find what he wants and to get the gist of the matter and remember it. 
There are attractive illustrations throughout. 


THE COMMUNITY AND ITS HIGH SCHOOL. By Paul E. Belting, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, University of Illinois. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


We wish that a copy of this book could be placed in the hands of 
every town official in every community of the land. The information and 
suggestions which it conveys, if read generally by parents and citizens, 
would greatly change the public sentiment and financial attitude of the 
people toward the school situation as it is in most towns and in many 
cities. The title of the book is that of its first chapter. Other chapters 
consider such subjects as the following: The School Board, its Chairman, 
the High School Principal and Teacher, the Dean of Girls, the Means of 
Improving the Educational and Professional Positions of High School 
Teachers now in Service, High School Discipline, Extra-curricular Activi- 
ties, Morality as a Purpose of Secondary Education, etc., ete. This is a 
book that every community needs. The interests at stake are incal- 
culable. 


HOW TO TEACH PHYSICS. By Rogers D. Rusk, Professor of Physics 
at Northwestern College. The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


This volume belongs in the Lippincott’s School Project Series. The 
author has defined the place of Physics in modern education and sug- 
gested many excellent common projects that can be worked out by 
students of the subject. The volume is one that High School students 
will find at once scientific and interesting. Experiments are suggested in 


electricity, light, sound, heat, energy. The chapter on the meaning of 
Physics studies the external world, the ether, the meaning of law, cause 
and effect. A chapter is devoted to apparatus and equipment. The stu- 
dent is given something to do as well as to study. 
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POPULATION PROBLEMS. By Edward Byron Reuter, Ph.D., Asso- 
cite Professor of Sociology in the University of Iowa. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


Various aspects of this most important matter are taken up and dis- 
cussed in a masterly manner in this volume. It is pointed out that 
sparsely settled localities give us serious problems,—as great, in point 
of fact, as overcrowded regions or densely populated cities with their tene- 
ments and liability to the attacks of infectious diseases. Immigration, 
sex relationships, industrial relations, status of women, etc., are sugges- 
tively treated. The volume is full of information and practical instruc- 
tion that will be of value to any one,—especially to those at the head 
of affairs in our centers of trade and population. 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS. By Richard T. Ely, Thomas S. Adams, 
Max O. Lorenz and Allyn A. Young. The Macmillan Company. Fourth 
revised edition. 


The subject treated in this book develops so rapidly that new editions 
are periodically necessary. This particular text and reference book was 
given such a wide approval and adopted so generally that it is necessarily 
kept up to date by the publishers. It well deserves its place at the front, 
among text books on Economics. The World War and other historic 
happenings have created new economic conditions. The study of busi- 
ness cycles has become a science. In no sphere of human thought and 
activity have greater changes and more substantial progress taken place 
than in the sphere of economics. Federal and State taxes have made 
knowledge on this subject a necessity to every one. No book can be 
found that is better adapted to meet these needs, both theoretical and 
practical, than this one. And no young man or young women can be 
considered well educated without some careful study and instruction 
such as this book makes possible, 


THE VOICE OF CARLYLE. With an Introduction by Allen Rogers 
Benham. Editorial Notes by Henry Greenleaf Pearson. The Atlantic 
Monthly Publishing Company. 


This is another number of the “Atlantic Classics” series. It is well 
up to the high standard of this series and makes it possible for students 
and busy people of all ages to get a real “taste” of Carlyle without too 
great and laborious expenditure of effort. Many will find it a whetter 
of appetite and will go on with this thoughtful, original and stimulating 
thinker as he has expressed himself in his many published works. 





